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THE BROILER PENINSULA 
In little Delaware, broilers 


are big business. 

The eggs come from New England; 
the feed comes from the West; 

the broilers go everywhere. 

Raising chickens yields quick profits 
or quick losses. 

Delaware broilers are good to eat 
and cost less than red meat, 

partly because they are not 

under the Congressional parity shelter— 
they stand on their own feet. 
Delmarva is getting a lot 

of tough competition but 

its farmers are fighting back 
vigorously. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


The Korean war dominates 

the business scene. Consumer buying 
has been stimulated ; industrial output 
is expanding; and prices are rising. 








THE BUSINESS REVIEW 


THE KOREAN CRISIS AND AMERICAN BUSINESS * 


The magnitude of the defense requirements generated by the Korean crisis is still indefinite, but the direction of their impact 
on American business is clear. The President has already requested over $10 billion more for defense purposes. In addition, 
military aid of an undetermined amount is to be given friendly foreign countries. 

This stepped-up defense program hits the American economy when it is already riding the crest of a boom. Construction 
is at an unprecedented level; production in the heavy goods industries such as steel and automobiles is at or near an all- 
time peak; and employment has surpassed the 1948 high: A peak level of consumer spending is being fed by a record flow 
of personal incomes after taxes and expanding credit. The Federal Government is operating at a deficit, bank loans are 
nearly $4 billion higher than at this time last year, the money supply (currency and bank deposits) is nearly $5 billion above 
a year ago, and depositors are spending their deposit dollars faster. Inflationary pressures had already made their appear- 
ance and were pushing prices up even before the outbreak of fighting in Korea. 

The immediate effect of the Korean crisis is strongly inflationary. It adds substantially to the total demand for goods at 
a time when industry is unable to add a corresponding amount to the total supply. Defense production will generate more 
income for workers and business firms but it will not put any more civilian goods into our markets for these incomes to 
buy. Unless an equivalent amount of income is mopped up in some way, more money will be available to buy fewer goods. 
As a result, much stronger inflationary pressures will tend to push prices still higher. Panic buying of goods which some 
fear may become scarce merely adds more fuel to the fires of inflation. 


The longer term outlook will be influenced greatly by the steps we take to divert both productive facilities and current 
income from the civilian sector to the defense sector. Men, materials, and plant must be shifted from civilian production 
in sufficient quantity to meet defense needs. It is important also that immediate steps be taken to hold down the demand for 
civilian goods and for Government services not essential for national defense. Such action serves a twofold purpose. It 
facilitates the transfer of some of our resources from civilian to defense production, and helps to prevent inflation. 


A first step in damping down the demand for civilian goods is to siphon off enough current income to meet the enlarged 
defense expenditures. In other words, we must divert dollars from the civilian spending stream to match the flow of military 
supplies from our farms and factories. Financing the defense program out of current income means that the Treasury must 
obtain the funds from taxation and the sale of Government securities to nonbank investors. In view of the high level of 
income and the large Federal debt, it is especially important to raise as much of the money as possible by taxation. A 
second step in holding down the demand for civilian goods is to restrict the use of credit for non-essential purposes. It 
is just as important to limit spending from future income as from current income. Finally, every effort should be made to 
discourage “fear buying.” Hoarding of goods, whether in the pantry of the consumer, under the counter of the retailer, 


or in the warehouse of the wholesaler creates artificial scarcities, forces prices up, and results in a very unfair distribution 
of the burden of our defense efforts. 


Our success in imposing voluntary restraint should largely determine the steps the Government will need to take. Our job as 
consumers and businessmen is clear. Industrial management should cooperate fully to see that defense production is in no 
way hampered by lack of men, materials, and plant facilities. Some priorities and allocations, either voluntary or compul- 
sory, will be necessary. It will be necessary for consumers to do without some goods which they could have otherwise. To 
the extent that we use self-restraint to accomplish these tasks, Government restraint will not be necessary. 


*This is the text of a statement released to the press July 31, 1950. 
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THE BROILER PENINSULA 


Delaware is a great and beautiful state; it is one of the 
smallest and wealthiest. Topographically, it is gently 
rolling to flat as you travel south from the Christiana 
River to the Indian River. Soil-wise, it is sandy-loam to 
sand; climatically, it is mild; politically, it was first to 
join the Union; economically, it is diversified; socially, 
it is Southern; altogether—delightful. 

A map of the Third District shows soft soal and hard 
steel on the southwestern extremity; oil on the northwest; 


Delaware is part of the so-called Delmarva Peninsula, 
which includes the Eastern Shore parts of Maryland and 
Virginia, which the bay waters of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake almost separated from the mainland. This is 
still the country’s pre-eminent broiler-land. More pre- 
cisely, the Delmarva broiler business as shown in the 
accompanying map, is really concentrated in nine shore 
counties: Kent and Sussex, in Delaware; Caroline, Dor- 
chester, Somerset, Talbot, Wilcomico, and Worcester, in 


A SUSSEX FARMER'S TALE 


“Well, sir, I tell you the broiler business has its ups and downs, and right now I’m down, don’t you see? 
Last year one day my son and I walks over to the woods and cut down some trees. We haul the timber 

‘ to the mill and Harry sawed me up some lumber. We used old railway ties for the supports, and it didn’t 
cost me much to put up that chicken house you see there until we got to the roof. You used to be able 
to do something with $3 but now it takes $10. Well, sir, the bank helped me out and we put on the roof. 
I remember it was on Christmas Eve; the cow was just coming fresh; and we put in 20,000. I made a 
deal with Bill (the feed dealer) and he fed me; but when the birds were ready for market I only got 17 
cents, and they cost me 26 cents to raise—so I lost $2,000 on the deal, and that put me down bad, right 
bad, don’t you see? 

“T gave Bill the whole check but I still owe him $2,000 and I didn’t know whether he was going to sue 
me or what he would do to me. Well, sir, a couple of days later he calls me up on the "phone and says 
‘Clean out and we'll put in again.’ Well, sir, to make a long story short, when the second lot went to 
market I lost about $500, and that got me down worse. But Bill stuck with me and told me to clean out 
and we'd put in again—only we cut ’em down from 20,000 to 15,000, and the chicks you see there are 
about three weeks old now; but there’s no way of tellin’ what I'll get for ’em until I sell ’em.” 

(N.B. That was in mid-July when broilers were selling at 29 cents a pound. Two weeks before they were 
selling at 26 cents and about 10 days later they were selling at 38 cents.) 


dairy cattle on the northeast; and on the southeastern 
prong, broilers—millions of them. Last year, Delaware 
produced 72 million, or 15 per cent, of the country’s 


Maryland; and Accomack, in Virginia. The greater por- 


tion of the Virginia broilers, however, are raised in the 
Shenandoah Valley. 


487 million broilers. In the race for state honors, little 
Delaware, as usual, was first. Maryland was second; 
Georgia was third; and Virginia came fourth—just ahead 
of Arkansas by a broiler’s beak. Thirty-five other states 
also ran. The broiler race is terrific, the track is slippery, 
the stakes are high. Beware of some of the states like 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Alabama, and Missouri; the odds on 
them are high, but they are coming up mighty fast. 


“If a broiler is not a chicken, I do not know what 
kind of animal it is,” said Senator Williams of Delaware 
in a Congressional debate last October. It is a chicken, 
to be sure, but it is a special kind of chicken. It is not 
the kind of chicken most city folk remember from a visit 
years ago to MacDonald’s farm—a barnyard biped that 
lived by sufferance as long as it laid eggs and was finally 
marketed when it was too old to lay, too expensive to 
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feed, and too tough to eat. A broiler is a 12-week old 
domestic fowl, exceptionally good to eat if grown by an 
able farmer and prepared by an able chef. It is raised 
for human consumption as tender meat. Formerly a 
luxury that was served only when the family had guests, 
especially the clergy, the broiler is beginning to chal- 
lenge pork as the poor man’s meat. Until recently, poul- 
try rode the Congressional gravy train, but broilers never 
did. For Federal price support purposes, broilers are not 
poultry; in all other respects they are. 

Do not get the idea that southern Delaware is overrun 
with chickens like flies on the molasses barrel. Delmarva 
broilers are “hot-house chickens.” They live in long, low- 
slung brooder houses for their entire life of approxi- 
mately 12 weeks. Sometimes with runways, but usually 
without, the houses are customarily of inexpensive con- 
struction and always heavily populated. All have heat- 
ing facilities, for the occupants are sensitive to sharp 
and sudden changes in temperature. 


BROILERS ARE BIG BUSINESS IN DELAWARE 


Broilers are the money crop in Delaware. In 1949, they 
accounted for $60 million, or 60 per cent, of the cash 
intake of Delaware farmers. Delaware’s nickname, “The 
Blue Hen State,” takes on added significance. The other 
$40 million came from a variety of animal, field and 
tree crops. Milk and related dairy products are on the 
increase in the Delaware farm economy, and so are truck 
crops, especially lima beans. The principal tree crops, 
apples and peaches, are declining. Among the field crops, 
corn appears to have stabilized; wheat is declining mod- 
erately; soybeans are taking more and more acreage. 
The soil encyclopedias are not very complimentary about 
- Delaware soils, but the farmers fertilize and till, and till 
and fertilize, and they raise broilers. Chicken manure is 
an important broiler by-product that nourishes Delaware 
soil that grows the Delaware corn that is fed to Delaware 
broilers. 


How It All Began 


Folks say that the broiler business in Delaware began 
with the construction of the Assawoman Canal, which 
drained the Indian River bay waters to the southeast. 
That spoiled crabbing, fishing, and oystering. Local prog- 
gers, deprived of their customary way of making a living, 
were forced to turn to something else, and they took up 
the raising of broilers. There may be something to that 
folklore, but the canal was built in 1890 and the broiler 


industry did not become “big business” until about 1934, 
Some say that Mrs. Steele, of Ocean View, Sussex 
County, really started commercial broiler production 
about 1923; at least she was so successful that within a 
few years her husband quit his Coast Guard job to assist 
her. Other theories are: 
. The temperate climate. 
. Cheaper building costs. 
. Chicks can range all winter, if desired. 
. Lower labor and overhead costs. 
. Lower fuel costs for brooding. 
. A porous soil which provides good drainage and 
aids in disease control. 
- Relative proximity to markets. 
8. Ready credit for financing operations. 
The climate, fuel, labor, soil, and market arguments 
sound rather convincing. To the foregoing reasons might 
be added one more that is seldom given a hearing in 
learned scientific research—chance. 


How It Is Holding Up 


Delaware is rather typical of the broiler peninsula; the 
state produces about 60 per cent of the birds in the 
Eastern Shore. The fast rate of growth of the business in 
Delaware and in the rest of the United States is shown 
in the accompanying chart, which covers the period since 
1934, when the Government started counting the birds. 

Numerous reasons are cited for the rapid rate of 
growth in the peninsula, but three stand out rather 
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prominently. First, the area is near big eastern markets 
that appreciate fresh-killed chicken meat. Delmarva 
broilers slaughtered in Georgetown, Delaware, on Thurs- 
day are the piéce de resistance on New York City menus 
on Friday. Second, World War II gave a sharp stimulus 
to the consumption of chicken when red meat was scarce, 
rationed, and high-priced. Third, Nature provided a 
short reproduction cycle so that the broiler output can 
be stepped up quickly. While it takes three to four years 
to increase the breeding and production of edible beef, 
one year to raise leg-of-lamb and pork chops, it takes 
only 15 weeks to make a broiler—from egg to pan. 


FROM EGG TO PAN 


Producing a marketable broiler is usually regarded as a 
form of agriculture, but it is really more like manufac- 
turing in which the object is to convert the smallest 
amount of high-grade chicken feed into the greatest 
amount of high-grade chicken meat in the shortest pos- 
sible time at the lowest possible cost. The delicious Del- 
marva broiler you ate at the Waldorf-Astoria banquet, 
of course, came out of the chef's broiling pan but the 
production line began with an egg laid in New England 
by a “New Hampshire” type hen, fertilized by a “Barred 
Plymouth Rock” rooster. The Connecticut egg went to 
one of the 40 Delmarva hatcheries where it took exactly 
three weeks to blossom into a chick—affectionately called 
a “biddie.”” From there the chick went to one of the 
thousands of feeders or growers—a farmer who nour- 
ishes and nurses the little mite to marketability; time 
required, about three months. 

The next stage in the process is to sell the flock of 
broilers; time required, three minutes to three hours. 
Then the birds go to one of the 16 or 17 Delmarva dress- 
ing plants where the short life of a broiler is terminated 
and the chassis prepared for market; time required, 
about thirty minutes. Then they go to market in crates 
lined with crushed ice, shipped in fast trucks to places 
like New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Peoria, Chicago, 
Detroit, Miami or Omaha. 


Hatcheries 


A hatchery is a mechanical or man-made mother hen 
constructed out of wood, glass, and steel. It is thermosta- 
tically controlled and air-conditioned, but still smells 
eggy. You just keep the eggs warm, occasionally turn 
them, and in due time most of the eggs hatch into chicks. 

Running a successful hatchery requires a sixth sense 
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to anticipate when you will receive orders. At one time 
everybody wants your product and at another no one 
seems to want your product. Frequently when hatcheries 
have setting space there is no market for chicks, and 
when everybody wants chicks the hatcheries have no set- 
ting space—and there is no lever you can turn to speed 
up the period of incubation. Hatcheries come in all sizes, 
ranging from 10,000 to 2 million capacity, and Delmarva 
hatches most of its chick requirements. 


Growers and Feeders 


The grower is the farmer, or his wife or the hired man, 
who actually feeds and waters the chicks day after day 
in a brooder house, and the feeder is the man who sup- 
plies the feed. The grower may be a general farmer 
operating a small dairy herd, raising field crops like 
corn, wheat, and rye, and may have an apple or peach 
orchard and perhaps some acreage in lima beans, toma- 
toes, or cantaloupes. Or he may be a specialist who pro- 
duces broilers and little else. One thing is sure—the 
success of his broiler business depends upon how well 
he tends to it. Raising broilers is a business you cannot 
farm out to someone else. 

There is no such thing as an average or typical grower. 
Some are small operators who produce annually about 
three flocks each of 15,000 to 20,000 broilers. A 20,000- 
bird flock is “about the minimum size from which a 
producer may expect to get reasonably good returns from 
his labor and capital,” according to a study by R. O. 
Bausman of the University of Delaware Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Some are middle-sized operators 
who have about a quarter of a million broilers on feed, 
with a batch going to market every ten days or so. This, 
of course, is more than a one-man enterprise. Labor is 
used most efficiently with a minimum of about 13,000 
broilers per man, as revealed by Professor Bausman’s 
study, in the Selbyville-Dagsboro-Seaford area. Some are 
big operators who have over a million broilers, some of 
which mature and go to market almost daily. 

Growing broilers eats up working capital fast. Remem- 
ber, broilers are birds, and birds have a voracious appe- 
tite. Here is where the feeder comes in. He is the 
financier and, in many instances, he is a feed dealer. The 
little town of Bridgeville, Delaware, for example, has 
more feed dealers than restaurants. Most of the feed 
comes from the West. Delaware would have to be about 
as big as Texas to grow enough chicken feed for its 70 
million birds. It takes about five tons of feed to grow a 
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thousand marketable broilers. Multiply that by the thou- 
sands of birds raised down in Delaware and you get a 
huge amount of feed haulage by the railroads, a lot 
of trucking to distribute the chicken feed, and a lot of 
banking to finance the operations; in short, a lot of 
business of all kinds. 

Sometimes the grower is an independent business. oper- 
ator providing his own financing, but usually there is a 
feeder in the picture. The feeder may supply not only 
the feed but also the chicks, the fuel, the medicine, and 
the litter (ordinarily consisting of sawdust, peanut hulls, 
ground corn cobs, or “pine shats”—needles—or some- 
times just plain sand). The business arrangements 
between growers and feeders take a variety of forms. A 
fairly common practice is a profit-sharing plan whereby 
the feeder shares the profits with the grower on a 25/75 
basis; that is, the grower gets three-fourths of the amount 
realized from the sale of a flock, less the original cost 
of chicks, feed, coal, and other advances. If a loss is 
sustained, the feeder absorbs the entire loss. Such an 
arrangement is likely to produce the highest quality 
broilers to the mutual advantage of both feeder and 
grower. 

Another arrangement is the so-called “package deal,” 
in which the feeder pays the grower a straight guarantee 
of, say, $60 or $75 a thousand. Under this plan, the 
grower gets a definite amount of money for his work; 
he shares no profit and takes no risk, that is, no out-of- 
pocket risk. Of course his buildings and equipment 
undergo depreciation and so does he, but buildings and 
people alike wear out whether employed or not. Then 
there are also incentive deals, like $80 a thousand plus a 
bonus for feed efficiency. That sounds good, and it is— 
but not as good as the profit-sharing plans mentioned 
above. The lure of profit is the best known stimulus in 
the American economy. 

Capital requirements depend upon the scale of opera- 
tions. The small grower can get going with a very small 
investment. He can build an inexpensive chicken house, 
buy the brooder stoves, and almost everything else he 
can get on credit. However, if you want to go into the 
business today, feeding a flock of about 350,000 birds, 
you had better have about $300,000 to $350,000 for 
buildings and equipment and another $75,000 to $100,000 
for working capital. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the broiler 
industry requires a huge amount of financing. Rare 
indeed is the bank in broiler-land that has no broiler 


paper. Growers borrow from the feeders or the banks; 
feeders borrow from feed dealers or the banks; feed 
dealers borrow from the banks or from the feed manu- 
facturer. The term “time price,” frequently heard in the 
broiler peninsula, reflects the widespread prevalence of 
borrowing. Feed is bought on time, and so are the chicks 
and the coal and the litter and the medicine. The time is, 
of course, the 10 to 13 weeks that it takes to mature a 
flock of broilers sufficiently to “hit the market,” as they 
say in the peninsula. 


HITTING THE MARKET 


Actually, broilers go through several markets. First, as 
live, full-feathered, fluttering and squawking birds; later 
as lifeless, de-feathered, flutterless and silent carcasses; 
and finally over the retail counter as broilers to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Going into the first of these markets is 
called “hitting the market.” Here is where the grower 
sells his mature broilers to the buyer, who is usually 
the dresser or his representative. A small percentage 
is sold as live broilers for the kosher and other special 
markets. 

How broilers “hit the market” may be illustrated with 
reference to the procedure used by a middle-sized grower. 
When he has a flock of birds ready for market, he noti- 
fies four or five buyers to come to his place of business— 
let us say on Tuesday at 2 p.m. The interested buyers 
arrive at the appointed time, inspect the flock, and each 
leaves a sealed bid. At his convenience, the grower opens 
the bids and sells to the highest bidder. Should two bids 
happen to be the same top figure, say 40 cents a pound, 
then the seller gives the first 40 cent bidder the privilege 
of raising his bid. If he does not raise it, a similar 
opportunity is given to the second, and if he likewise 
refuses to raise the bid, the first to offer 40 cents gets 
the broilers. The agreement usually requires that the 
buyer remove the broilers within a maximum period of 
two or three days thereafter. When the buyer’s truck and 
crew arrive, the broilers are herded into a corner where 
the crew seizes the chickens by the legs, four birds in 
each hand, and pitches the fluttering bouquets into the 
open doors of a coop. Then comes the weighing and the 
paying and off to the dressing plant. 

The small grower usually hits the market a bit more 
informally. He merely calls in two or three buyers to 
inspect his flock. The interested buyers are likely to show 
up at their own convenience, the deal is made orally, and 
the broilers sold are removed at the convenience of the 





buyer, whose truck may not arrive for several days or 
a week depending on the trend of the market. 


DRESSING 


Upon arrival at the dressing plant, the broilers are 
unloaded into feeding batteries where they go on a spe- 
cial high protein diet from one to three days, which is 
designed to give proper coloring to the skin and to put 
a nice finishing touch to the chicken. 

The things that are impressed upon your mind as 
you emerge from a Cook’s tour through a modern Del- 
marva dressing plant are: the conveyor-ized disassembly 
line, the flash-flame singeing, the rows of cleanly scrubbed 
women in white uniforms, the mechanized de-feathera- 
tion, the constant flow of washing water, the Federal 
inspectors, the automatic weighing with broilers dropping 
off the assembly line as if by magic into containers to 
receive different weight birds, the neat little blotter-lined 
paperboard trays containing cut-up chicken, the high- 
speed Cryovac sealing (a quick-sealing plastic), the 
crushed ice for packaging, and the motor vans at the 
shipping platforms. 


JERKY PRICES AND JUMPY NERVES 


Take a look at the accompanying chart showing the gyra- 
tions of broiler prices. The curve looks like the skyline 
of Switzerland. Jerky prices like these make jumpy 
nerves. Note that all this happened before the Com- 
munists started growling and prowling in Korea. 

Now, the price of broilers is of course determined by 
the law of supply and demand, which means that it de- 
pends on how many people are going to order a chicken 
dinner tonight and how many broilers there are in the 
refrigerated retail show cases. But what is behind supply 
and demand? People do not have to eat chicken and 
growers do not have to sell when the birds are 1014 weeks 
old, as is the current practice. They may be fed an extra 
week or two and go to market somewhat heavier—as fryers. 
Referring to the chart once more, the confusion of lines 
really means something if you have a minute to study it. 
The price decline that started in the closing days of 
March 1949, for example, caused the deep-sea dive, about 
a month later, in the curve labeled “eggs set,” which as 
you may recall is the beginning of the production cycle. 
Remember, it does not take very long until those eggs set 
become salable broilers. The heavily contracting produc- 
tion finally brought an end to declining prices in the latter 
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days of June. Then look what happened! Sharply rising 
prices caused such a heavy demand for chicks that the 
curve for “eggs set” began to climb and kept going well 
into the middle of September. And so it goes. Road 
signs along the chart’s devious curves show what hap- 
pened subsequently; the lower panel shows the market 
situation prevailing 15 weeks later—after the eggs in the 
upper panel became broilers. To us on the sidelines this 
is all very interesting, but to broiler men who have money 
on these lines, it is a tortuous course between affluence 
and bankruptcy. 

Our chart ends with proiler prices about 29 cents a 
pound the last week in March 1950. Came Korea and 
the price jumped clear out of the chart. Before the end 
of July, broilers were selling at 38 cents. That unfor- 
tunate Sussex farmer may pull out very nicely this time. 

The broiler people follow these charts closely but they 
do not take them too seriously. As one of them told us, 
“After all, people eat chicken—not statistics.” Quite a 
number of the growers think that the little rough spots 
on the price line (not the big peaks and dips) are caused 
by the big buyers. Maybe so, but then people never think 
they get enough when they have something to sell; and 
we all think we are paying too much when we buy. 

If you want to make some quick money, try the 
chicken business; but do not try it unless you can afford 
to lose just as fast. About the only place where you can 
win or lose more quickly is the race track. If you play 
the horses, you are gambling; if you raise chickens, you 
are in business—but what a business! 


BROILERS WITHOUT PARITY 


Pigs and peanuts have long received parity protection, 
but Congress has no parity for broilers. Chicken eggs 
have parity, but not broilers. Poor broiler! Some Con- 
gressmen think broilers reproduce too fast and might 
wreck the Treasury. (N.B. Delaware farmers are steer- 
ing an intelligent course. Their broilers sell in free and 
open markets but, until quite recently, pork had a pro- 
tected market. Some day there may be a consumer 
rebellion against price-supported foods; in the mean- 
time, it helps to expand the market for broilers.) 


HOW MUCH CHICKEN WILL PEOPLE EAT? 


How much chicken will people eat? That depends pri- 
marily upon how much it costs. Just a few weeks ago the 
Philadelphia suburban housewife was paying 63 cents 
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a pound for fryers, drawn weight. Fryers, as mentioned 
above, are chickens that come slightly heavier than 
broilers. At the same time, storekeepers were asking 65 
cents a pound for loin of pork, 87 cents for rib roast of 
beef, and $1.05 for top-of-the-round. None of these 
numbers look like bargain prices; nevertheless, chicken 
was the lowest. 

Of course, people would not eat chicken to the exclu- 
sion of pork and beef even if chickens were given away 
free, because we all like a certain amount of variation in 
our diet. But within limits, high prices for red meats 
encourage the consumption of chicken, and low prices 
for red meats discourage the consumption of chicken. 
Pork, which has long been the poor man’s meat, is the 
closest competitor of chicken. Note in the accompanying 
chart how the prices of chicken and pork keep company. 
Prices of broilers are more erratic, but they rise and 
fall in general with pork prices. Observe also that broilers 
seem to be closing in on pork. This is of considerable 
importance in view of the fact that a pound of chicken 
meat contains more protein than a pound of most cuts 
of pork. 

Short-run prices of chicken and pork determine short- 
run changes in meat consumption. But what about the 
long run? Over the 40 years ending with 1948, the 
annual per capita consumption of beef declined from 58 
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increase from 43 to 45 pounds; lamb and mutton de- 
clined from 6 to 44% pounds; veal increased from 614 


to 844 pounds; and chicken rose from 19 to 23 pounds, 
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dressed weight. There were, of course, interim fluctua- 
tions caused by unusual conditions. For example, at the 
height of the war effort in 1943, per capita consumption 
of beef was only 42 pounds, whereas pork was up to 51 
pounds, and chicken was up to 31 pounds. Nevertheless, 
the trend seems to show that beef is on the decline, that 
pork is barely holding its own, and that chicken is on 
the increase. 

The question is how much chicken will people eat, and 
how soon? A reputable expert of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture expressed the opinion, just a few 
weeks ago, that annual broiler production in the United 
States would reach a level of around 700 million in a 
few years. This is in contrast with the current annual 
production of close to 500 million broilers. The reason 
for his optimistic prediction is the great potential market 
for broilers in the mid-West and far western states where 
fresh-killed chicken is not generally available the year 
round, as it is in the East. Many people in the West do 
not know how good fresh-killed Delmarva broilers can be. 


DELMARVA, WATCH OUT! 


Suppose the total market does expand to 700 millions; it 
is by no means certain that the broiler peninsula will 
get its share. Markets, like chickens, have wings. In 
fact, if you look over the records you will find that not 
so many years ago the broiler peninsula produced a 
much larger percentage of the total output than it does 
now. Delmarva’s output did not decline, but other areas 
grew faster. Between 1946 and 1949, broiler output in 
Delaware increased a healthy 30 per cent, but Arkansas 
gained 130 per cent and three other states gained over 
100 per cent—Georgia, Texas, and California. Maine grew 
over 1,000 per cent. Apparently, chickens can be grown 
almost anywhere in the country. 

Delmarva is getting ever tougher competition from all 
directions. Feed and chicks account for approximately 
85 per cent of Delmarva’s production costs. With most 
of the feed coming from the West, the peninsula has no 
advantage on that score. Delaware still has the advantage 
of proximity to big eastern markets but the differential 
in cost of marketing is being threatened with the develop- 
ment of high-speed trucking service. Delmarva does not 
turn out so fancy a package of chicken as some compet- 
ing areas. In this respect, New England is pushing hard. 
Bruised breasts and broken legs resulting from careless 
handling by catching crews have reacted unfavorably in 
the past upon the reputation of Delmarva products. 
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Delmarva Fights Back 


Do not get the idea that Delmarva is “sulking under the 
juniper tree.” Fully aware of the intensified competition, 
Delmarva is fighting back. The broiler people are doing 
all kinds of things to strengthen their position, which 
they know is not protected by any laws of Nature or laws 
of Congress. 

About all you see on the main Delaware highways like 
routes 13 and 113, flanked on either side by roses that 
bloom in season, are the motorized caravans of broilers 
going to market. Beyond the roses, neatly trimmed by 
the highway department, are the furrowed fields, long 
straight rows of lima beans, fields of soybeans, lush and 
low, and tall, green corn and yellow golden wheat and 
white golden rye, an occasional peach orchard, and of 
course the one-story broiler apartments. To find out what 
is really going on you must get off the main arteries. There 
you will find hatcheries growing pedigreed chickens—the 


CURRENT 


In the fast-moving stream of events since the 25th of 
June, “last month’s statistics” have lost much of their 
significance. While later data are fragmentary, more 
emphasis than usual should be placed on them. The eco- 
nomic situation is fluid and, like stale communiques from 
the battle front, old reports of business activity are likely 
to refer to conditions which no longer exist. Such sta- 
tistics as are available for recent weeks already show an 
unmistakable pattern: consumer buying has been tremen- 
dously stimulated; industrial output is expanding; credit 
is increasing; and prices are rising. 

The reaction of consumers to the prospect of increased 
military production has been sharp and in many ways 
discouraging. Obviously, we have among us some who 
have made frantic efforts to secure commodities which 
they think will become scarce, thus engendering “scare 
buying” on the part of many otherwise sensible people. 
In the week ended July 29, the sales of central Philadel- 
phia department stores soared 46 per cent above those of 
the corresponding week last year. Before the Korean 
crisis, sales had been about even with 1949 totals. The 
departmental breakdown for the previous week showed 


that the greatest gains came in the field of major house- 


hold appliances—washing machines, refrigerators, and 


Barred Rock royalty—dressing plants that rival and sur- 
pass many of the famed Chicago meat packing establish- 
ments for mechanized efficiency and sanitation, agricul- 
tural experiment stations of the universities of Delaware 
and Maryland, that take chickens apart to find out why 
they died and put bulletins together to tell growers about 
the latest developments in scientific breeding and feeding. 
Before World War II it took about four pounds of feed to 
produce one pound of chicken meat; now good operators 
have that down to about three pounds. 

Vast improvements have been made in _ handling 
broilers to prevent bruises, in grading to command bet- 
ter prices, and in packing to command better eye appeal. 
Calipers are used to measure eggs going into the hatch- 
eries and also to determine the size of broilers coming 
off the dressing line. Office buildings are not paneled in 
walnut but they are well-stocked with market reports and 
scientific literature, and everybody is in working clothes 
including the chairman of the board. 


TRENDS 


others—and in radio and television sets. Installment sales 
were nearly 50 per cent ahead of last year’s. There was 
some indication at the beginning of August that the run 
on certain types of appliances was petering out. 

In the field of residential construction, the reaction to 
tightening credit terms is not yet clear. Early indications 
in the Philadelphia area reveal no slackening in the rate 
of new building starts in July despite advancing con- 
struction costs. While many builders are cautious and 
some new planning has been abandoned, others are trying 
to “get in” under some as yet imaginary wire, and mate- 
rial scarcities are increasing. Real-estate activity is unsea- 
sonably strong, and mortgage credit continues to expand 
rapidly. 

Consumers apparently were buying not only on credit 
but also with cash from redeemed Savings Bonds. Redemp- 
tions of Series E Bonds in the Third District rose during 
July to the highest level since November 1948. During 
the first half of the year, redemptions were running on 
the average about even with the same period of last year. 
In July, they jumped to 11 per cent above July 1949. 
Sales of Series E Bonds, however, were still greater than 
redemptions, thanks to the Independence Drive. Nearly 
$98 million of E bonds were sold in the three states of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware during the Drive 





—more than 127 per cent of the combined quota. Even 
during the Drive, however, sales exceeded redemptions by 
a considerably smaller margin, percentage-wise, than dur- 
ing the early months of the year. 

Needless to say, if buying were normal, real scarcities 
would be few and far between. Industrial production is 
rising. In Pennsylvania factories, according to a prelimi- 
nary tabulation for the month of July, man-hours worked 
advanced about 1 per cent over June totals. Furniture, rub- 
ber, and iron and steel industries showed large gains over 
1949. Transportation equipment and tobacco were the only 
industries to show an appreciably lower level of activity. 
Payrolls also rose. They were over 15 per cent higher 
than those paid out during the slump last summer. Larger 
pay checks mean, of course, that not all of the increased 
consumer buying is scare buying. 

In the financial community, the shock of the Korean 
crisis was felt most keenly by the stock market. The Dow- 
Jones average of industrial stock prices fell 7 per cent 
during the first week, stabilized somewhat during the sec- 
ond, but declined further in the third week following the 
outbreak of fighting. Prices of Government bonds also 
declined for a brief period, and in response the Federal 
Reserve sold only negligible amounts of bonds from its 
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portfolio. The uncertainty prevailing in the security mar- 
kets contributed to a sharp drop in the volume of new 
issues floated in July. 

The effect of the shock proved to be only temporary, 
however. By the end of July, stock prices, led by the rails, 
had recovered more than half their loss. Prices of cor- 
porate bonds also rose during the last half of the month, 
and prospects of higher taxes incited a scramble for fully 
and partially tax-exempt issues. The demand for Govern- 
ment bonds reappeared in force and the Federal Reserve 
again made heavy sales from its portfolio. 

Meanwhile, bank loans to businesses, home owners, and 
consumers continued to creep upward, and the money 
supply remained at a high level. 

The spectacular price increases of a few commodities 
like rubber, pepper, and cotton are not typical, but the 
general price advance during the last month has been 
strong, nevertheless. The weekly index of wholesale com- 
modity prices appeared to have leveled off in June after 
a rise of about 4 per cent during the spring. From the 
last week in June to the last week in July it has risen from 
157.1 to 163.7—an increase of 4 per cent in one month. 
The index of sensitive commodity prices indicates a con- 
tinued price rise in the most recent week. 


*Not restricted to corporate limits of cities but covers areas of one or more counties. 
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MEASURES OF OUTPUT EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 
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BANKING 


MONEY SUPPLY AND RELATED ITEMS June 28 


United States (Billions $) 
Sale Credit 


Third F. R. District : : : Money supply, privately owned 


Demand d its, adjusted 
Time ceed pe 
Currency outside banks 


Turnover of demand deposits 


Member bank reserves held 


Required reserves (estimated) 
Excess reserves (estimated) 


: , i Changes in reserves during 4 weeks ended June 28 

Loan Credit reflected the following: 
Third F. R. District Effect on 
reserves 


Increase in Reserve Bank holdings of Governments +.8 
Decrease of currency in circulation a 
Net payments to the Treasury 
Decrease in Reserve Bank loans 
Consumer instalment loans Gold and foreign transactions 


Commercial banks 

Industrial banks and loan companies 
loan companies 

Credit unions 


*Annual rate for the month and per cent changes from month and year ago 
at leading cities outside N. Y. City. 
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